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published by ‘Luther Tucker. it be deemed extravagant, is yet worth remember-| 


Terws.—The Farmer is oubtished every Satar- 


ing: “You must harrow it, and harrow it, and| 
Jay, making an annual volume of 416 pages,towhich |, 


. | harrow it, till you are tired, and then it is not half 
aided a Title-page and [ndex, at the low price of} ' ae ’ 
<9 50, or 42,00 if payment is made at the time of) quarter enough. 
<ahsertbing. : - | 

” th 
F All subseribers must commence wih ‘he on white-washing Fruit Trees. 
vata ne, Jan. 1, or with the half volume, July 1. 0! : . rays 
jseriotion taken fur less than six months. } We have employea lime white-wash on the 
New subscribers can be supplied with the) 1.11 of apple trees to very great advantage; 
test. second and third volumes. ij s 4 : 
mn but we would caution our friends against apply- 
“ing it to cherry trees, as some cases huve been 1 
Wt we | ported to us, in which its effects are believed to 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 20, 1834. || have been highly pernicious, We are inclined 
—— | to think that the application of ashes is also un 
Ou Draining-furrows for Wheat | favorable to this kind of tree. 
riELDS. | 


i} 
In many ficids it is necessary, im order to pre On Education. 
| 
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vent the wheat from being thrown out dy the frost We make another extract from the “ Bubbles,” 
to plough furrows after seeding so that n@ stag | &c. which struck us as coniaining very interest- 
nant water shall remain on the ground. This we|| ing and important information : 

considera very important operation. In flatmucky | “The young domine commenced by stating 
lands, such as are generally called swales, where || that all the children in Nassau are obliged, by or- 
this precautionary measure has been neglected, || der of the Duke, to go to school from six to four. 
ve may find in the spring, in too many instances, | een wears of age; that the parents of a child, 
that most of the grain has been winter killed ; || who has intentionally missed, are forced to pay 
and in some fields this amounts to no inconsidera- |, two kreuzers* the first time, four the second, six 
b'e portion of the whole. We shall therefore of | the third; and that if they are too poor to pay 





TT 


l uminated-—cthat the judgment (his only weapon 
against his passions) can, like the blacksmith’s 
arm, by use, be strengthened; and if it be thus 
| universally admitted that education is one of the 
| most valuable properties a rational being can be- 
queath to his own child, it might seem to follow 
|(bat a parental government might claim nearly.as 
much right to sentence a child to education, as a 
| criminal to the gailows. Nevertheless, as a curf- 
ous example of the difference in national taste, 
| it may be observed, that though in England judges 
and juries can any where be found to condemn 
the body, they would every where be observed to 
i shrink at the very idea of chastening the mind ; 
they see no moral or religious objection to impri- 
: som the former, but they all agree that it would be 
a political offence toliberate the latter. Although 
|our poor laws oblige every parish to feed, house, 
| and clothe its offspring, yet in England it is thought 
wrong to enforce any national provision for the 
_ mind ;—and yet the Duke of Nassau might argue 
‘that in a civilized community children have no 
| more natural right to be brought up ignorant than 
naked ; in short, that if the mildest government 
| be justified in foreing a man for decency’s sake to 
‘envelop his body, it might equally claim the 











fer our advice on the subject. || these fines, they are obliged to work them out in 

This business should be completed immediately || hard labor, or are otherwise punished for their 
ofter the seed is covered; and we would suggest | children’s neglect ;—that the inhabitants of each! 
that no single furrow is sufficient, but that the|| village pay the schoolmaster among themselves, | 
drain ought to consist of three or four at least,-—|| in proportions varying according to theit means ; | 
utting wherever it is practicable into the subsoil, } but the Duke prescribes what the children are to} 
o¢ that part which has not been darkened by ve- || learn—namely, religion, singing, reading, wri- 
cetable matter. At all events, let it have a firm’ ting, scripture history, the German language, nh, 
hard bottom Overthis the water will run more || tural history, geography’and accounts;—and that 
‘reely ; and we must here speak of a neglect which the mode of imparting this education is grounded | 
is too prevalent. All drains of this description || upon the system of Pestalozzi.”” 
ught to be cleared out by the shovel. Incommon| If human beings when well educated increase 
‘ases, much mellow earth is left on the bottom,|! in real value to their despotic prince, how much 





which retards the passage of the water, and soak- | more necessary it is that republicans should be well || 


ng up the sides of the furrow, it is retained in | educated, when the very existence of their form 
sufficient quantity to cause in frosty weather, the || of government, depends on their virtue and intel- 
operation of heaving out the grain. Afier the fur- iligence! We believe that our state legislatures 
ows are drawn, the shovel should be immediate || have something yet to do, if they mean that their 
'y employed; and the sides and bottom cannot | constituents shall keep up in the march of im- 
ve left too smooth. All the labor expended in || provement with the vassals of Germany. But} 
this way will be re-imbursed at the ensuing har- || we must present yet another extract: 

vest more than five fold. | “ We are all in England so devotedly attached 
to that odd, easily pronounced, but difficult to be 
Ou the Culture of Top Onions. | defined word—liberty, that there is perhaps no- 


We would remind our readers that the season! thing we should all at once set our backs, our Sa-| 








| power of obliging him, for the welfare, prosperi- 
ty, and advancement of the community—to deng- 
lop his mind.” 


| 
For the Genesee Farmer. 


Aphis Lanata. 
Since my last communication on this subject, 
| I have visited my young apple trees about once a 
|week; and every time, I have found some new 
though minwle appearances of this formidable in- 
sect. Ihave given them no respite, but by hard 





|| rubbing have endeavored to exterminate them on 


ithe spot. 

| There can be no doubt that the application to 
them of soft soap is certain death; and 1 would 
‘recommend it to those who procure apple trees 
| from infested nurseries, to rub such trees all over 
‘with the substance. This may be safely done as 
'soon as the trees drop their leaves;—a period for 
| which I am waiting to perform this operation et- 
| fectually. 

There is one circumstance however, which has 


|. given me some alarm. We have discovered se. 


'veral new but very small colonies of the Aphis 
‘lanata, on apple trees at a considerable distance 


has now arrived whieh some experienced gar-|| ces, and our Acads against more than @ national || from those which we transplanted lastspring and 
‘cners think the best for planting top onions. It) compulsatory system of education, similar to that |} autumn, These I have carefully destroyed; Lut 


's Mportant to have them well rooted before win- 
‘cy sets in, not only because there is less danger 
of the frost heaving them out, but because bulbs 


‘prescribed in Nassau; and yet if law has the || I have sma!l hopes of finding all these emigrants 
| power to punish crime, there seems at first to ex- || among the large trees of an extensive orchard ; 
‘ist no very strong reason why it should not also} and am apprehensive of the consequences. 


i a growing state are more capable of resisting | be permitied, by education, to prevent it. Every } In traveling a road the other dey, which led 
| respectable parent in our country will be ready to| through two swamps, I observed the branches of 

It is recommended to cultivate the soil thorough- r admit, that the most certain recipe for making his | several Alders whitened by an insect w hich re- 
'y, but not to a greater depth than two or three || son a useful, a happy, and a valuable member of |; sembles Aphis lanata. It may be different, but 
wehes. A dressing of well rolled manure should 1 society, is carefully to attend tothe cultivation of | of this | am not certain. I suspect it however, to 
ve applied, and mixed in very intimately with the | his mind. We all believe that good seeds can be || be the same kind of insect that ar aa enna 
oe and the rake, where the quantity of ground | sown there—that bad ones can be eradicated — } an English Alder which I have cu — nearly 
vscapied is not greater than occurs in common) that ignorance leads achild to error and erime— }, five years, and on which it then ma “ em 
surdens. We are persuaded that much of the)! that his mental darkness, like a town, can be il- | ance for the first time. It is —— oe t ho 
venefit from such manure, depends on the faithful! — || indigenous species of Alder from whic —— 


. ; Pay i . . . 

' . ° . *¢¢ Porty-eight kreuzers about sixteen pence * ster-|| a one exotic tree is known 4o grow 
verformance of this operation. The advice of the}! ling 5 po idem Bn abont oue penny sterling ; orl could come a" ar § 

\- ‘ . ° ' ’ . ”. i > ° , c x 

id German with regard to harrowing flax, though !' a jittle less than two cents. ‘within two miles of this p 


‘tense cold, 
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THE GENESE 


There is another species of Aphis, white and |; 


cottony, but of larger size, and more pendulous 
than Aphis lanata, which hangs from the under 
side of beech limbs ; and when disturbed puts it- 
self into a very singular v'bratory motion. It is 
many years’ since I saw them in the Allegany 
Mountains. If those on the Alder are a different 
species from the first named, then we have three 
species of Aphis, all cottony, and all deriving their 
nourishment from the sap, which is abstracted 
through the bark on the under side of the branches. 
I mention these particulars, in hopes that some 
naturalist may be induced to investigate the sub- 
ject. X. 





(> We invite the attention of our wheat grow- 
ing readers to the Circular of Mr. CoLMaN. 
Mr. C. is a devoted and most zealous friend of 
Agriculture, and has done much towards its im- 
provement, as his numerous publications, many 
of which have appeared in this paper, will testi- 


E FARMER 


| Every specimen offered must be meritorious, 
jand must be offered by some of the family of a 
‘member of the society, or by a member by whom 
it was cultivated. 

Persons wishing to become members of this 
useful and agreeable association, are invited to 
do so by applying to Joseru Fettows, Esq. 

It is expected that articles designed for exhibi- 
tion will be delivered at the room by half past ! 
ten, A. M.—Lyons, Sept. 8, 1834. | 

| 
{ 


_ — 


i Sept. 20, 1834, 
— er ae 
the comb, that the poor distressed inhabitants, yp. 
able to oppose them, are obliged to quit the hive 
The best way to destroy them, is frequently to 
| lift up the hive in a morning, and kill all you 
‘can see. They in general lie on the board, and 
| under the very skirts of the hive, from whence 
| let them and their webs be well cleared.” 





For the Genesee Farmer. 


Culture of Wheat. 


Mr. Epiror-—! have been a constant reade) 
of your journal——and no part of it has been more 
| interesting to me than Farm Accounts, whereby 
| we can see at once the profit of a particular Crop, 
_or a particular course of tillage, and I have oftey 

wished there were more such accounts in you 
paper; but perhaps the same reasons that haye 
| deterred me from sending vou any such account 
| have deterred others,-—a natural aversion to write 
any thing toappear in print. Ihave not much tc 


W. H. ADAMS, 
A. L BEAUMONT, 
SAMUEL HECOX, 
E. C. HOWARD. 


a ee ee 


Committee. 


Agents for the Farmer. 
Dr. R. Alling, Gueiph, U. C 
Mr. Artemas Cady, Monrovia, Cayuga. 
Maj. Hamilton, Peterboro, U. C. 
H. Johnson, Lancaster, Erie. 








fy; and as his object in making the inquiries, 1s 
to elicit information to be communicated to the 
public, we hope some of our readers will respond 
to his call. 


Domestic Horticultural Society. 

Premiums offered by the * Domestic Horticul- 
tural Society of the Western part of the State of 
New-York,” to be adjudged at their stated meet- 
ing, to be held at the Lyons Hotel, on the first 
day of October next, namely : 


FRUITS. 

For the best 3 sorts of Apples for the ta- 
ble,,not less than 1 dozen each sort, 

For the best 3 sorts of Winter Apples, not 
less than 1 dozen euch sort, 

For the best 3 sorts of Cider Apples, not 
less than 1 dozen each sort, 

For the best 2 sorts of Pears for the table, 
not less than 1 dozen each sort, 

For the best 2 sorts of Winter Pears, not 
less than 1 dozen each sort, 

For the two best varieties of Peaches, not 
less than 2 dozen each, 

For the best dozen of Plums, 

For the best dozen of Quinces, 

For the best table Grapes, not less than 3 
pounds, 

For the second best do. 

For the greatest variety of table and wine 
Grapes, 

For the second do. 

For procuring and presenting the best va- 
riety of uncultivated Grapes, with a 
specimen of the branches and leaves of 
the vine, (if adjudged to be worth intro- 
ducing into the garden or vineyard,) 

For the greatest variety of native Grapes, 
not less than 6 sorts 

For the best Watermelon, 

For the best and greatest varieties of the 
Muskmelon, 

CULINARY VEGETABLES. 

For the two best Cauliflowers, 

Fo. the two best Brocoli, 

for the two best Cabbages, 

For the best half peck of Potatoes, if ad- 
judged to be superior to the sorts in 
common use, 

For the best dozen of blood Beets, 

For the best dozen of Carrots, 

For the six best plants of Celery, 

FLOWERS. 

For the most beautiful specimen of Flow- 
ers, whether of herbaceous plants or 
shrubs, extending to three sorts each, 1 Ov 


Discretionary premiums will be awarded for 
any valuable fruit, culinary vegetable, or flower, 
not exceeding three ir. number, 


$1 


ErraTuM.—Page 274, column 2, line 26, for 


| write, and hardly feel competent to write whut 
black read blush. 


little I have; but i desire to be useful, and afte, 
For the Genesee Farmer. t muee hesitation have concluded to send you the 
Corn Pudding. | following, taken from the book in which I keep 
Mr. L. Tuckern—I observed a recipe in your perviereathenn see a - ve rh - 
valuable paper, (page 259, vol. 4,) for making | dis ener eonatheh A snp , Which I wish you to 
Corn Pudding, and beg to suggest an improve- | po y proper. : 
ment recently discovered by our yankee people, | In 1831, sowed 9} acres, from which wheat 
which is——instead of pounding (as your recipe | had been taken the year previous, to wheat, ani 
says,) take a sharp pointed knife and cut the |; Which was completely swarded over with June 
kernels in the center while on the cob—then || 8™@5*: Cost as follows: 
with a case knife scrape it from the cob, which | First ploughing, 8 days,two yoke of ox- 
will leave the hull ofthe corn, and save much ! . en, mee poe boy, at $2 per day 
time in preparing, and will rather add to the || Third sloughing’ bi days, $1,50 AL. 
healthiness of the dish when cooked, as it excludes | Dragging, 3 iene Bp ts Seebeck) oetosees 
the hulls entirely, which are indigestible. | 124 bu. seed, at $1 per bushel, 
Cuartestown, N. EH. | Sowing and furrowing out, 


| For harvesting, 15 days works at 8s 
| 8 do. boy, at 3s 


oD) 
2 do. team, at 4s 











— 
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— 
For the Genesee Farmer. 
On the Bee-Moth. 


1 assisted in hiving bees, many years before I| 
ever heard or knew any thing of the Moth which | Four,acres of the above was sown with Red Chafi 


19 00 


—_——--—- 


$77 25 


has proved 80 destructive ; and my curiosity has'| wheat—2 do. with Yorkshire wheat (which | 
been excited enough to inquire where was the | believe to be the same called in some places In: 
insect at that time? and from whence has it ar- | diana,) and the remaining 34 with White Flint 


rived among us? It is not probable that it has || about the 20th of September—ground in fine or 


acquired any new habits. The bee is not con- | der. My design was to see which of the three 


sidered a native of this country ; and if the moth || above named sorts of wheat were the best; bv 


ee is found in Europe) has been imported, I | there being a narrow ridge across that part sown 
would ask at what time ? and under what cir- || with the Flint, on which the wheat was consi:- 
cumstances, has it happened ? 


me: oe lrably winter killed, it did not have so fair ° 
From a British publication I sclect the follow- || chance. 


ing paragraph: “ One would imagine the moth i RESULT. 

to be an enemy of no consequence; but herein || Red Chaff, 87 shocks,.....-..s..+0+5: : 
we shall greatly deceive ourselves; for upon! Flint, 69 

proper inspection, we shall find that the moth is TP Aiton +: antl, oer i 
a greater destroyer of bees than all the rest of | 

their enemies put together. She deposits her || Deduct one tenth for threshing,.... 
eggs under the very skirts of their hives ; and | . 

‘the genial warmth proceeding from the bees | Sole piaeeianinn eae 
igives life to the eggs, the certain means of their | , 
destruction. These eggs when hatched, pro- | 
duce a snall whitish caterpillar, which spins it- | Profit, 


nea a ante wen, nearly resembling that of | The above is about 13} dollars per acre prot! 
a ts which it secures itself from the bees, i or deducting 4 dollars per acre for rent, it is OV" 
who avoid them through fear of being entangled || $9,00. My opinion is, that in a favorable seas’ 


therein. These caterpillars soon increase in ‘| on good ground, the Red Chaff wheat is the be=' 


magnitude, and enlarge their nets or webs till they || but for land not so strong, or on account of |! 
can get at the combs; then thrusting out their||being more sure, the White Flint is the best ©! 
scaly heads, 3 

















20 bu. 


. Wale 

——— 

256} 
951 





Expenses of tillage, 





which are proof against the stings 





‘of the bees,—they make such terrible havoc in 


any variety of seed wheat [ have yet tried. 
Covington, Seplember, 1834. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
Warts on Cattle. 

Mr. Eprror—As I vbserve in your last num- 
ber that the subject of the diseases of Sheep and 
Cattle is taken up, £ will give you a few imperfect 
hints, hoping some one more able will entinue it 
for the benifit of your readers. 

] had a steer which had a number of warts, with | 
one on the neck as large as a man’s fist. Some | 
said that if I cut it off, he would bleed to death, 
which I was fearfui of, thinking it probably pro- | 
ceeded from a lockage of some blood vessel. [| 
found he did not thrive, and the warts were Co- | 
ming out thick on him, and [ conctuded to try 
cording the largest, and then cui it off. It bled 
none of consequence, and all the rest disappeared | 
without my help, to my great surprise, and much | 
‘o the looks and advantage of the steer, for he} 
smmediately began to thrive. This was a year, 
ago last spring. I had a heifer, afflicted in the, 
same way, with a number of warts of considera- 1 
ule size. 4 had her fastened up, with the inten- } 
tion of cutting them all off, without the trouble of | 
cording. lu doing this, I took hold of one, and by 
1 sudden jerk of the animal, I found the wart in| 
my hand, severed from the skin, and no blood | 
scarecly coming out of the place where it stuck { 
on, for so it appeared like a blood sucker. Now 
what I wish to know is, whether a wart on an | 
animal bears the same relation to it as a parasite | 
to a tree, for so it appeared, and what is the best, 
method to get rid of them. If some of your sci-| 


‘atific correspondents will give us an account of, 
‘he wart, and how to eradicate it, they will cone) 


fer a benefit on many farmers. T. H. 





Vol. [V.—No. 38. 
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| 
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} 
For the Genesee Farmer. 
Sweet-and-Sour Apples. 


} 
i 


th 
" 


Mr. ‘Tucker —Un the subject of sweet-and-sour 
ipples in one——I[ have seen the fruit twenty-five 
years since in Danby, (Vt) ata friend’s house, 
who said he obtained it by inoculation. Take a | 
bud, cut for inoculating, of sour, and one of a | 


weet kind, cut them through the middle, mis- | 


i} 
} 
} 


mate them, and set in as usual; the task is not 
lificult, the union is certain, and two kinds of, 
fruit positive, 

Newark, Sept. 4, 1834. 





For the Genesee Farmer. | 


\ 


Mr. Eptror——I observe some of your readers 


are puzzled in regard to the production of the j 


valfsweet and half sour apple. The writer of | 
this has often, not only seen, but handled, fruit | 
of this description. An amateur neighbor has | 
ften sported with dame Nature in this way.) 
tle takes half of a bud, cut perpendicularly from | 
‘Wo sorts of apple trees, and uniting them as if) 
ley were one, they are well inserted, and the) 
work isdone. If I should succeed on my return 


AND GARDENER 


eee 


| ce 


would insist on having the roads opened from 3! 
| 


| 


to 4 rods as they were laid out by Commission- 
ers—he would have the weeds cut on each side 


of the road, and the loose stone picked off accord | 
ing to law, in his district. He was considered a i 
mad man, and quite too rigid for path-master, and | 


of course dropped. 

B., iv a neighboring district, electioneered for 
the office—he said if the peopie would make him 
overseer, he would not call them out at all. 
was elected repeatedly —so that to do our duty is, 
not always the best way to ensure 

Popuvariry. 


Chioride of Soda. 
Such is the disinfecting and purifying nature 
of the Chloride of Soda, that the writer saw a 
neat’s tongue, last Friday, taken from a pickle 





He, 


S JOURNAL. 


299 


The aforementioned pit is divided by a double 
partition, filled with tan, into two apariments. In 
one of them, which is about 8 teet square, the 
ice is deposited. ‘Ihe other apartment is em- 
ployes as an entry, at the bottom of which is a 

oor, made double as aforementioned, for the pur- 
pose of taking out the ice from day to day. This 
entry, whose temperature in the lower part is 
very uniformly that of cool weather in the au- 
tumn, is furnished with shelves for the reception 
of butter, meat, milk, &c., during the heat of 
summer, and is found to be extremely useful. 

The ice is cut in blocks of regular form and 
very closely packed, the interstices being filled 
with pulverized ice, All the space which remains 












tub in a tainted and offensive condition, and af- |) 


ter being washed in several tubs of pure water, 
and soaked in pure water for hours, it still re- 
tained its offensiveness, when a wine glass full 


| 


} 
| 
| 


' 


above the ice is filled with dry straw. A few 
cedar slabs form the floor on which the ice rests. 
There are several reasons for preferring cedar to 
other kinds of wood; and I did not find its ex- 
ense to exceed that of merchantable pine boards. 
t would be convenient to have the entry a little 
longer than the one just described. 
P, CLeveLanp. 
In a subsequent communicaiion for the same 
paper, see vol. X, p. 139, Professor Cleveland 
observes—“ On reading the description of my 
ice house in your last number, it occurred to me 


of fresh Chloride of Soda was poured into one || that I might not have been sufficiently minute 


quart of water, and the tainted tongue washed | 
therein for five minutes, and it became as sweet 


on one or two points. The roof is so sharp and 
high, that it affords a convenient passage into 


the entry, above ground, at the end of the buil- 


as though just taken from the creature’s mouth ; || ding, by a triangular door, through which the ice 


the same tongue was then washed in pure water | 
and boiled, and a sweeter piece of meat was ne-| 
ver served upon any table. | 

At this time the writer was suffering from an | 
inflamed and swollen cheek, in consequence of a 
deca 
periment on his face, he accordingly took one 


yed tooth ; it occurred to him to try the ex-| 


i 


‘ 
‘ 
| 


! a gravelly knoll. 


is easily introduced at the top of the pit. This 
door is closed after the straw is deposited in the 
space above the ice. ‘lhis one door, opening to 
the atmosphere, is sufficient for all purposes.” 

A writer for the N, E, Farmer, (see vol X, p. 


| 139) with the signature “.4 Middlesex Farmer,” 
| states as follows: “ My ice house is a very sim- 


ple cheap affair. It is 12 feet every way, dug on 


It has a stout cedar post, a- 


tea spoontui with twenty of pure water, and with || bout 13 feet long, at each corner, and I believe 
| four more posts between those, with a sill mor- 


a soft brush washing the inside of his cheek and 
the whole mouth therewith, it soon relieved the 


thing called the Chloride of Soda will perform | 


; e 
these things, but this was fresh made, by an ex- | course to the ground, and shingled 


lent chetnist.—F'vom the (Philadelphia) Uni-|| nary way ; the door is at the east end. There 


ted States Gazette. 





From the N. E. Farmer. 
Ice House. 


| 
= ' || place. 
| pain, and allayed the inflammation, and the swel- |! old cast off bridge plank, which were originally 


i ling gradually subsided, I do not say that every , five inches thick, and these are secured, not by 


} 
i 


tised on the top, all round, to keep them all in 
Outside of these posts it is planked with 


The 
sloping ot 
in the ordi- 


|nailing, but merely filling in with gravel. 
roof is a common one, rather ste 


‘is no floor between the ice and the roof. ‘The 


| ice may be taken out at any hour, but it is gen- 


| erally done early in the morning. 


Before the ice 
‘is putin, some small spars (round rails if you 


A friend of the Editor has requested such di- | please) are placed on the bottom of the cella r, 
rections as we can furnish, relative to the con-| and brush put crosswise, so as to keep the ice 
struction of ice houses, and the preservation of | from touching the ground, The ice is sawed in 


ten by Professor Cleveland, of Brunswick, Me., 
than whom we knew of no person more compe- 
tent to give intormation on this or any other sub- 
ect involving the philosophical principles of ru- 
ral economy. 

Mr. Fessenden—In answer to your request 
or practical information on the subject of Ice 
Houses, I take the liberty of giving you a des- 
cription of one, which I constructed several years 
since, at a moderate expense, and in whichI have 





‘ce j » 1 i 9! 
been perfectly successtul in preserving ice thro’ | 


the summer and autumn. 
A pit, about 13 feet long and 9 feet wide was 
dug in level ground to the depth of about 10 feet. 


i 
i 


C.S. B. | ice for summer’s use. In compliance with his || blocks of 2 or 3 feet long and about 2 feet wide, 
_ wishes, we republish an article, (which first ap-| and packed in the cellar, side by side. When 


| peared in the N. E. Farmer, vol. X, p.134) writ-, filled to the top, some straw or shavings are laid 
~ ds | over toa euliondie thickness, and that is all. 


|Some years, when the ice is thin, itis gone in 
September or October ; but when it can be had, 
solid, and of good thickness, after using it free- 
ly for all family purposes, and occasionally foi 
neighbors, some of it remains at the end of the 
‘year. The posts should be about 13 feet, so as 
‘to enter the ground a little at bottom, and rise a 
little above the top, for the purpose of making a 
small bank outside for turning off the rain. The 
quantity put in is, I think, about 13 tons or loads.” 





The Hoven in Cattle, 
Is caused by their eating too abundantly ot 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


ome from my travels, in finding them as readily | The four walls or sides ot the Ice House consist | green succulent food, as clover, turneps, &c., and 


when sought as when wnlooked for, 1 will en- |! 
leavor to send you one that you also may taste 
“id satisfy the doubters. A Travever. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 

To Viator. 
I noticed your No, 27, in the Genesee Farmer 
the Gth September; and as experience is said 


be the best teacher, I will suggest some of, 
mine, 





1 was chosen overseer some years sent 


entirely of cedar. E red 
by nailing the boards to two opposite sides of 
joists 4 inches square, placed perpendicularly, 


tan; so that the earth or soil nowhere touches 
thesboards, Upon these walls, which are 11 feet 
in hight, and of course ge one foot above 
the surface of the ground, is placed a very sharp 
roof. This roof is also double, and the interval 


4 between the boards is filled with charcoal pow- | 


der. It is painted white on the outside. 


ach wall is rendered double | under bad management, often proves fatal. 


| 





| 
i 


A 
o give relict. 


Marshall, is 


pint of weak ley has been found t 
The Norfolk practice, according to 


at the distance of a few feet from each other. | to give a beast salt and water; and if this fails, 
|The interval between the boards is filled with |};a horn of salt and greese, warm. 
tan, and a space of about 4 inches in width en- 
| tirely round the building is also occupied with 


The Annals 
of Agriculture directs, as a specific cure, even 
in the most desperate cases, the following dose : 
three-quarters of a pint of olive oil, and one pint 
of melted butter or hog’s lard, to be administered 
by means of a horn or bottle. As a preventive, 
cattle should be turned into rank clover while the 
dew is upon it, nor suffered to continue more 
than an hour or two in it at a time, when mn- 
' cropped.— Cultivator. 
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For the Genesce Farmer. i tained in the mass’ Jf pumpkins and appies are t field, whether high and airy, or low, 
Store-heuse and Steaming APp- } to be mixed with the potutocs, they are to be steam- | confined. 


PARATUS FOR POTATOES, &C. | ed by themselves, as requiring not so long a time | 
A writer in the Southern Planter, whose re-| 


marks on fattening cattle and hogs were copied 
in a late number of the Genesee Farmer, desires 


10. Whether or not supposed to be affected |), 
the vicinity or barberry bushes. : 


11. Whether or not attacked by the Hessiay 


‘to cook. The mass, well mixed. is suffered to || 
| sour a little, when it is in a fit state to feed. | 
| 


On this food hogs will fatten very fast. To | fly or other insects ; whether winter killed or not 
information upon the best and most economical k give hardness and sweetness to the pork, it is well || and how affected by the snow. st 
mode of steam-boiling food, «s potatoes, PUMP: |) t9 feed, for a few of the last weeks, on corn alone. || 12. The time and state of cutting 
kins, &c. on a large scale, for fattening kogs g, 


~~ The apparatus we have described for steam-boil- | ther in their opinion, 
The remarks of this writer upon the comparative » ing may be diminished or enlarged, according to || furable. 


value of raw and boiled food, for this purpose, | the amount of food necessary to be prepared.— 
are very just. The following is the mode prac- | 


and whe 
early or late cutting be pre. 


| 13. He requests likewise the opinion of farm 

' . | a . 
os “| Other modes may be adopted; but this, on ac-|/ers as to the extirpation of weeds particular|: 
ticed by a young and enterprising farmer in this | count of its simplicity and convenience, especially || injurious to the wheat crop; such as tares ay 
”) a} 


town, which, whether it be the beat pat mney be for preparing food on a large scale, commends it- chess, and the Canada thistle; and informe 
devised or not, struck me as very convenient and |. 1¢ +, adoption. W.W.B. | 
excellent. 


ition of any method of machinery by which ¢j 
Hammondsport, Sept. 8, 1834. grain may be cleansed of ‘ foul stuff’ | 
A cheap house was built, which served as a | 


; baal ; 14. The mode of threshing; and the bes: 
sty for fattening the swine, a store- house for their | Mcadowbanks, near Greenfield, Mass. | threshing machine in use; the rekon e 
food, and a place to prepare it. To give a just | Sept. 3, 1834. HI for it ; its capacity and cost, juired 
idea of it, it will be necessary to be somewhat | Mr. LurHer Tucaer: | 15. The experience of farmers a3 to the ey'; 
minute in the description. The house, which is) Year Sir—t take the liberty to forward you || | so) of wheat crops successively 0 he a 
sufficiently large to fatten 20 hogs, is about 39 the accompanying Circular, which I should be |) 4. and in sowing clover with he 9 Hoe — 
feet by 18, built low, and containing a loft to'| glad to have you publish in the Genesee Farmer, || “ ey With 


: : ‘'a view to ploughing it in for a succeed) 7 
store the fvod before it is prepared—potatoes, | if you think proper; and if you think there is A 0 yr ge bead 





| . 
é and whether customarily ploughed in wi 
, . | any chanc slic pus th th 
pumpkins, &c.—from whence it is conveniently | &"Y chance of eliciting any information on the a Ul 


ar / ' stubble; or otherwise depastured or mowed ¢ 

put into the steaming box below. One end of the | S4%Ject from some of your intelligent correspond- “one or more yeurs ; 
} : eo ° 

house is partitioned off about 10 fect, which eon- |) ©: It is the common canse of the whole. 16. He would be glad likewise of the opin; 

F The) country. The wheat crops in some part H cy ps Opinion 
tains the apparatus for preparing the food. Phe) of : ps parts of the of farmers as to the value of a wheat crop cor 
rest of the house is divided off into pens, with a} Connecticut River Valley have been injured and ‘pared with other crops; the average yi : . 
narrow passage along one side for carrying the | # Some cases entirely destroyed by a worm or capacity of the state to ‘furnish iis Lae Ga i 

joch al . - : . s 5 OWN Wheaten 

food and depositing it in the troughs. A boiler,| @gsot found in the head of the wheat. In one bread, the particular reasons why in any part of 
containing perhaps a barrel in capacity, is set in || ©#S¢ within my knowledge a whole field,the straw the country, the cultivation of wheat | 2 

. ° I} obs: . ’ ’ ie as vee! 

an arch in the corner. (a large iron kettle or caul-| Of which appeared vigorous the first part of the ; ' 

oo » (alarg on pcm PE “a P abandoned ; any suggestions, from their actus 
dron will answer every purpose.) In this is pla- |, S¢4son and highly promising, was so injured that observation and experience, connected with th 
ced a tight plank cover, with a short tube inserted | the owner caused the whole to be mowed and subject pe aon aehideet ny | 4 this 
os . . i CUE 9 ° ate Of ine a. 
in it for the steam to pass off into the steam box. sold to the tavern-keeper for litter. Its natural ' . , 

P ‘ a nace hist : : P as tine ' | mount and cost of imported flour consumed in any 
There is another hole in this cover with a plug, | Story 1s not ascertained; but i see by the pa- |, village, town or county 
for replenishing the boiler with water. The end | Pets that its ravages have been experienced in | pp ouiiaes Ys of a Sela 
. . re ) - dg as 
of this tube which passes into the steam box is | Over parts of the country. his views re wholl mF Be, A. al “s “4 , 
: are i Cc bat “ > SULD- 
made very beveling, so that the box may casily 1 am, sir, respectfully yours, J : ‘gy Wh 


|! scril : sks j » farmine 
no sed Matai. Whe. bie leet chloen, chem! HENRY COLMAN. scriber confidently asks the aid of the farming 
26 inches square at the end, and holds about 8 or | 


Ki community and of his agricultural friends through 
é 1 ‘ w jout Massachusetts in obtaining this i ini 
10 bushels, It is hung like a cart body, one end r eee of , heat. ea ee 
resting over the boiler on the tube, sloping a very » ne Darwen e qf Peaseqpimedio. 


He solicits likewise a similar favor from his io- 
. . > seri : : . . ‘telligent correspondents in the State New 
little from the boiler, to suffer some of the condensed The subscriber, for public reasons, being desi- r P iate of Ne 
steam to pass off at the lower end. 


Lengthwise. rous of information in respect to the culture of Yorks, the magnificent empire of wheat. 
of this box on the inside, directly over the hole Wheat in Massachusetts the present year, re- ; aes 

that admits the steam, is nailed two narrow strips quests of farmers, who may have grown any, the we Dos scriber, may ne Banded to the members 
of. hated tl dB daden, in 0 thdae tamiteenthe| results of their cultivation and experience par- of Congress, in the respective districts in Mas- 
the steam to pass without interruption the whole “cUl@rly as to the following points: 
length of the box. Each end of the box is opened | 
by a slide or otherwise, for filling and emptying it. 
When it is to be filled it is tilted up, which brings | 
the end which rested on the boiler, into the loft. 
Filled and letdown again upon the tube, it is rea- 


Communications on this subject, addressed to 


| Sachusetts, who are respecifully requested t 
1. The amount of crop. | interest themselves in this subject, and to have 
S. Phd extent of bead anen, the goodness . transmit any such — 
3. The : , , tions as per direction; or they may be sent by 
Pies ons 3 Or G06 to an caveyamd prep private conveyance to the New England Farme: 
| 4. The kind of wheat; whether winter o1 ee shy ay ne Se sing “ peed “ 4 
dy for the steaming operation. Two or three | Spring grain; bald or bearded ; where obtained ; | d i ate r - ; ws: SH a ae ope 
hours are necessary to steam this quantity of po- | by what name designated; average weight per 3 ri vi a es Bony a ; esa 
tatoes; a much less time for pumpkins and apples. | bushel. pak yu tei agi wat ake ios 
When the heat however is once up, a second batch P sl oe a = tir Heed f hich may 
may be boiled with a very considerable saving of | Cleared; burnt; swarded; or how used for two cae’ ch) Tey Ore een ee 
fuel and time. If potatoes are steamed, the con- | OF three years previous. im chia Wey be Cuained “RY COLMAN 
densed steam and juice which oozes out from the | 6. How prepared for the crop; amount and a. HENRY COLMA 
lower end of the box, is suffered to run away, as kind of manure; use of lime, plaster, or any July 28, 183 i. BE... suAG 
containing the narcotic principle of the potatoe, and || Compost manure. Lusus Naron®.—A_ scientific friend trom 
probably deleterious: if pumpkins or apples are | 7. The time of sowing ; week and day, if pos- East Nantmeal, in this county, exhibited to vs 
steamed, itis conducted into the trough or vat which || Sible to be ascertained, 


an example of nature’s freaks, which has bec" 
. | politely sent for our inspection, It was a Si 
is to contain the food. When the contents of the 4 


8. The diseases or accidents, if any: who gular curiosity—-a Waren Snake, with t° 
box are sufficiently cooked, the box is tipped up, | affected by rust, smut or mildew . nas at wt heads, well formed, and furnished each wes fel 
the lower end opened, and the contents emptied by errr th ny “lr and complete organs. It has been presented ' 

ed an — ents emp te y cumstances of weather, S:tuatiun, or particular || the Chester county cabinet of Natural Science; 
& spout into the vat. 2 he potatoes are then Jam- | condition of the plant, connected or contempora- | it was found in a small pool of water, by asm 
med, and while hot a quantity of meal is well mix- || neous with such occurrence, lad, son of Mr. Daniel Evans, of East —, 
ed with ttém, which is cooked by the heat con- 


reece ‘iti sibility. — Villas’ 
9. The situafion or exposure of any blighted ae iccineennamenamamaetiile 


5. The condition of the land; whether newly 
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Improved Cuttie. 
We copy the following from the Cecil (Md.) i 


. os fri ache || 
Republican, at the request ot @ friend, who wish- } 
es us to call the attention of our correspondent ) 
“ R.” to it, in the hope that he will take up the 
subject, as it is believed there are fow men bet- || 


ter qualified to discuss it. The communication || 


of Ulmus, referred to in the following, may be | 
found in the 3d volume of the Genesee Farmer, || 
page 404. F 

Mr. Bavtr—The 44th number of the Ameri-| 
ean Farmer furnishes a long article taken from | 
the Genesee Farmer, signed Ulinus, on various | 
yreeds of Cattle, in the concluding part of which || 
the writer expresses a hope, that Ins communi-_ 
cation may elicit the opinions of others acquaint- | 
ed with the subject. In complying with this in- 
yitation, which f takethe liberty of doing through 
the columns of your useful paper, I trust | may | 
not be regarded by Ulmus as actuated by a love 
of controversy, and if | should differ from him in 
some of the opinions he has expressed, | beg! 
him to believe that my sole object, like his own, | 
is to seek, and hold fast to the truth. I do not 
profess a thorough acquaintance with the sub-! 
ject, for itis a dificult one, and [ have my doubts | 
whether itis well understood on this side the At- 
lantic. Where opportunities have been afford- 
cd to compare the various breeds of cattle, one 
with another, itisto be feared that prejudices, 
hardly censurable, because so common to our, 
nature, or the pride of opinion, or self interest, 


} well as a zealous breeder, and a neighbor and| 


| 


|;ever due to the statements, of men, who in the 





friend of Mr. Whitaker, from whom his stock 
was obtained, wrote a pamphlet, the professed 
object of which was to give a history of the ori- 
gin of Improved Short Horns, but which seems 
principally to have had in view the demonstra- 
tion of the fact, that Mr. Whitaker had succeed- 
ed in uniting two qualities that were incoimpati- 
ble, and that he possessed the very best herd of 
Short Horns in England. It is from this pam- 
phict that the story of the ten cows is taken. 
Now, I have no doubt, in fact [have many rea- 
sons for believing, that Mr. Whitaker and his 
friend Berry, are both high .inded honorable 
men, and that the former did possess a very good 
stock of Short Horns—for feeding perhaps 
scarcely excelled by any in England, and I do 
not disparage his jodgment when I deny his pow- 
er to do that which is impossible. But Mr. 
Whitaker, L have cood reasons for believing, has 
never assumed the responsibility of ‘he story of 
the ten cows, and Mr. Berry, whose personal, 
not less than his clerical character, would pro- 
tect him fro:n every improper imputation, gives 
it at second hand. He had it from the dairy- 
man, or the cairyman’s wife or daughter, I for- 
get which. Mr. Berry, besides, is a perfect en- 
thusiast in the science of breeding, aad his ideas 
on the short horn species, and his estimation of 
particular individuals of the breed approach at 
times so nearly to extravagance, that one feels 
compelled to make those allowances which are 











zealous advocac, of an honorable cause, some-|| 
times allow reason to yield the reins to fancy.|| 
, ei 
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stuff and Indian meal i i i 
go to the trouble of er ee. ye = 
; ook- 
Ing the roots, potatoes are a more profitable feed 
than either of the others,) let him keep those 
only for breeders which unite the best forms to 
the decided characteristics of milk, and he wil] 
in a very few years find himself in possession of 
a herd, that he may net only gaze on with hon- 
est pride, but which will liberally reward him for 
all the attention and expense he may have be- 
stowed upon them. It is by no means a subject 
of wonder that our native cows are not better 
milkers than they are. [Tam rather surprised 
they should be so good, for itis seldom, very sel- 
dom indeed, that they get any thing like fair play. 
If a farmer wants a horse, he chooses him for 
his beauty of shape, or strength of limb—he se- 
lects his oxen for their size and comeliness and 
strength—his pigs for their rapid growth and dis- 
position to lay on fat, his very dog for his watch- 
fniness and sagacity. But when it comes to his 
cow, the most valuable quadruped in creation, it 
seems to me that any thing with horns and four 
legs, and a bunch of collapsed skin that a man 
may without peril swear is an udder, though it be 
no bigger than his fist, is sufficient for him.— 
There are creditable exceptions to this neglect 
of this most important branch of the farming in- 
terest, but that there has been a most culpable 
indifference to the subject. every intelligent ob- 
server of the operations of American husbandry, 
will, I am sure concede. 

Where oxen are wanted, take Devons. They 
are incomparably superior in that respect to eve- 
ry race of cattle with which we have any ac- 


have interfered to prevent the formation of an | But in addition to all this, not less than five or|| quaintance , and they will endure almost any cli- 


Sut if a 
porsonal experience of some years, an anxious 
desire to avail myself of the observations of some 
{ the most intellicent breeders in England, and 
ralong period almost daily intereourse with 
actical men in this country, together with a 
sassiouate love of the subject, cin ceive the least 
mseqnence to my opinions, IT may hope that 
ey will at least be calmly read and impartially | 
weighed, 
Ulimus throws out of view, as unworthy of be- | 
tng considered, all breeds execpt the Devon, and 
!mproved Short Horn. IL do not perceive the 
furness of this restriction, but I shall, tor the 
ike of brevity, for the present confine mysclfto 
icse two. . 
In relation to the Improved Short Uorns, 1 | 
onecive one great error to be, that they are re- 


accurate and dispasstonate judgment. 


garded by many as uniting the two essential | 


roperties of feeding and milking. Now while 
| cheerfully admit that they are generally very 
 autiful animals, presenting the beau ideal of 
-vinmetry and perfection of form—that they are 
‘ocile, (notwithstanding Ulmus’ three year old 
ul.) good feeders, early brought to maturity,and 
iisplaying in the more valuable parts of the beef 
ie grcatest quantity of flesh, I am yet without 
‘vidence to satisfy me, that as milkers, they 
ave any thing to recommend them, The testi- 
mony adduced by Ulmus from the letter from 


us Albany friend is by no means satistactory. 
WW) 


Vhat the latter states as the result of his own. 


‘servations, I receive with great respect, and 
‘ave only to say that it does not correspond with 
nvown., I have known Short Horns (1 speak 
those of high pedigree) which while they were 
vempered and ted in an extraordinary marner, 
were splendid animals to the eye, but when re- 
moved to other farms, and subjected to the usual 
treatment of our native cattle, have presented in 
‘few months so altered an appearance for the 
vorse, as scarcely to be recognized as the same 
inimals. The ten cows giving from 24 to 38 
uarts of milk per day, make a formidable array, 
ind oppose that kind of argument—the argu- 
mentum ad erumenam, which would be unan- 
“werable, if something did not remain to be told. 
These cows never were imported. They all be- 
long, or did, a short time since, to Mr. Jonas 
Whitaker, of Yorkshire, a breeder of consid- 
erable note, possessing a very extensive herd, 
and devoting a large portion of his time, and the 
powers of an accurate judgment to their im- 
ftovernent, Mr. Henry Berry, a clergyman, as 


six heifers, the direct produce of these celebrated) 
milkers, have been imported into tus country— | 
they have bad their third, and if | am not mista-|| 
ken their fourth calves, have enjoyed every ad-|) 
vantage which good stabling, the highest feed-|| 
inz, and extraordinary attention, could afford) 
them, and although possessing forms that are 





mate, They are patient of fatigue, are fast 
walkers, and easily kept.* 

I have spoken of the incompatibility of feed- 
ing and milking ; on this point | wish to be clear- 
ly understood, The Messrs, Colling to whom 
the Improved Short Horns owe their existence, 
and the gentlemen who have succeeded them 


nearly faultless, they are, as milkers, [ say it}\(there may possibly be one or two exceptions) 


fearlessly, utterly contemptible. 


cows, wh ch (their calves of corresponding ages) | 
shall far surpass them. So much for Mr. Whita-| 
ker’s celebrated milkers, Ido not know what\ 
the luxuriant pastures of Yorkshire may do fo) 


/ a cow, or what the fine grass lands of Genesee} 


may accomplish, This much [ will say, that if} 
there is a spot in my native land that so far ex-) 
cels what the richest herbage in Maryland and| 
Pennsylvania has hitherto effected, I will go there | 
whenever [ am informed of its location, and set 
up the staff of my earthly rest at once. 

Another important error in forming a judgment) 
on the relative merits of the two breeds, arises 


from inattention to the soil and climate to which | 


they are to be transplanted, Docs a man want) 


1 can go to fif-|;seem to have had in view to render these ani- 

| ty dairies in the vicinity of Baltimore and Phila-|| mals as perfect in form as human exertions could 
; J : \\ 

delphia, and select an equal number of country),make them. 


In this they have admirably suc- 
ceeded, and the more perfect the form, both rea- 
son and experience teach us, the greater the ap- 
\titude to increase in size and flesh. But in their 
jefforts to acecomplish this desirable object, they 
/have sacrificed the milking propensity. Now it 
is uscless to enter into an argument to prove that 
,this perfection of form is inconsistent with the 
faculty of secreting large portions of milk. It is 
, sufficient for me that Nature herself has estab- 
lished the fact, and that those straight backed, 
| square a ye wide loined, full chested and 
ideep flanked animals are never good milkers, or 


iif there be here and there exceptions, they are 


so few as only to prove the correctness of the 
Some advocates of this breed have 


ig oneral rule, 


cattle for grazing purposes only, and hes he a-|jatlempted to explain this anomalous union to 


bundance of pasture, not exposed to the extremes); Mean. ang t ; ' 
I would say let him by alljjis giving milk she will be thin, but when dry she 


of heat or cold? 
means, make choice of the improved short horns 
—they are in my estimation, under such cir- 
cumstances, decidedly superior to any breed we 
have in this country, But does his land lay un- 
der a southern sun, do his parched meadows af- 

| ford, comparatively but a scanty bite to lis herds 
and flocks, and must they be capable of endu- 

| ring an exposure of 85 to 90 deg Tahrenheit fos 
| weeks tocether, then indeed the beautiful short 
horns are the very animais be must religiously 
eschew, if 

ly . 


ed by their lank and famished sides, or his fields 


to be manured with their tallowless careases, }; 


(In such a climate, and on such pastures, he will 

find the Devons to be decidedly the most profita- 
| ble. Hf his ebjeet be milk and butter, he can, in 

my humble opinion, do better than by selecting 
leither, Lethim take large native cows, with the 
|| milking points strongty developed, as good a bull 
as his means will allow him to procure, | care 
| not if he bo a native, so that he is well propor- 
{ tioned, and not too large, let him feed and _ sta- 
i ble them well in winter, giving them in addition 
1 to good sweet hay, cut turneps, or beets or po- 
'tatoes sprinkled with four to six quarts of ship 


pe 








he docs not wish to be daily reproach-|j 


|mean nothing more than that when the animal 


i} will lay on flesh in a wonderful manner. | would 
|not insult the understanding of the mearest far- 
| mer in the courtry,by wasting words on the topw. 
|Every one knows that a cow giving milk is al- 
|) ways thinner than she is on the same food when 
jjdry. What I mean to say is that those perfectly 
‘formed animals when they can get plenty to eat, 
are almost universally quick feeders, and that 
‘they are just as invariably poor milkers. I do 
| not perplex myself with inquiries into the causes 
of this fact; it is enough for me to know that it 
jis the fact. 
Ulmus states that he has a bull sired hy Wye 
iCoinet. If this be the Wye Comet, whose dam, 
| White Rose, was imported by Mr. Skinner of 
|Baltimore, he isin my opinion, the best Short 
|Horn bull in America, Mr. Champion, from 
whom White Rose was obtained, sent better 


i 


* A friend of mine in this county has a Devon Cow, 
that for beauty of form and marks of high breeding, 
may I think, be advantageously compared with any 
short horn in the country. She has uniformly kept 
ia a very fine condition on but ordinary food, and al- 
though she gives no more than a fair portigp of milk, 
it is always of superior richness. 








stock to this country than any other short horn | 
breeder; he neglected less than any other, on 
milking properties of the animals, and the bu 
which 1 have named, and which I have fre- 
quently handled, shows more high breeding, than 
any animal of his kind and sex I ever saw. 

{ neve already extended these observations to 
a much greater length than I contemplated when 
I took up my pen, but I would beg leave to re- 
mark, that I think our farm stock for the dairy 
and the yoke could be essentially improved by ju- 
dicious importations from Switzerland 

The cows of Berne and Friburg, particularly 
those of the valley of Gruyeres, are extraordina- 
ry for their milk, far, very far, exceeding, | am 
persuaded, all other races of cattle known to us. 
‘What has been related to meby very respectable 
individuals in relation to them, I should not like 
to repeat, since I do not myself receive,tto its full 
extent, tne indirect testimony of Mr. Berry. But 
I feel assured that if our own native cattle are 
ever to be materially improved in their milk by 
other means than generous feeding, kind treat- 
ment, and careful breeding, it will be by means 
of the Swiss Short Horns. Ornvs. 














From the N. Y. Farmer. 
Picking Geese Alive. 


Pennant, an English writer, says that geese 
are plucked five times in the yearin Lincolnshire, 
once for the quills, and four times for the feath- 


THE GENES 


Loraing, were made by Judge Buet, for the 
Cultivator, from which we copy them. 
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Arable Husbandry. | but who lived long enouzh io see the 
The following selections from the writings of | this inconsiderate theory, 
|The Disadvantages a 


fallacy of 
and also to abandon it. 


rising from that Practice con- 
sidered, 


rs ‘ stated every adv. ~~ 
Remarks on putting in Small Grain on Stubble || seems to be detived fram o nae d fallowe | ~ 


Grounds. : |}enumerate the very serious disadvantaces and 
The worst system in cultivation in common | injurious consequences arising therefrom, 
practice seems to be stubbling in; or annually || [tis an expensive practice, Furst, the loss of 
utting in crops of small grain on stubble grounds, | one full year’s rent of the soil. Secondly, it must 
his is too generally practiced every where, but | be frequently ploughed, harrowed, and rolled. 
especially in the back-woods, until weeds and After this, it often happens that much manual la- 
poverty of soil united, reduce the product so | bor is necessary to break the clods, especially 
much that the crops fall far short of remunera- |) wien they are firmly bound together with th: 
ting the cultivator for the labor bestowed on them. | roots of the grasses and weeds. 
When this happens, he generally resorts to a pushed about by the plough, dragged by the 
naked fallow. ‘This is too often badly executed. || harcow, and sunk into the soil by the roller, but 
Still, many of the weeds that would have chok- | not sufficiently separated by any of them. The 
ed and robbed the plants of much nutriment, are || remains of them, together with the more finely 
destroyed ; consequently, the product is increas- |, divided grasses and weeds, are dragved Up into 
ed in prvportion to the tood remaining in the suil, | heaps by the harrow throughout the whole field 
and the cultivation bestowed on it. || These are raked up into larger heaps and burned 
A degree of merit is justly due toa Naked Fallow | by some cultivators. Others suffer them to re. 
executed in the usual way. i] a — wee ~ aay is sown, the re 
‘ : : i} bv dragyving the heaps, crags up ch of thy 
ro fallow is ae —? Rages ved seed with them ; mm ‘enaiiation sy ot 
iat aby oll Late weld Samar ‘prepared res i wherever they -_ oe tolie. In — case, 
succeeding crop of wheat, or any other smal! ne ed So takes _placi 
‘ = ay ae g 9 properties are 
grain, by a fallow crop properly ordered. Still, 


.? \|exhaled by the sun, or scattered in the air. Num- 
d > wer 2 € » ‘ 
a naked fallow should be allcwed all the merit |) 6p. 4 men, women and children are sometimes 


Having candidly 


These are 

















ers—that he saw the yvoslings six weeks old de-| 
prived of their feathers and tails. Many of them| 

erished under the operation. Picking geese a- | 
ive is however a crue! practice ; but, doubtless, 
there isone period of the year in which the feath- 
ers come off with less pain than at others. Mou 
bray holds the following language : 

“A writerin the Vionthly Magazine, December, 
1823, remarks humanely on the cruelty of pluck- 
ing the living goose, proposing a remedy, which 
I should rejoice exceedingly to find practicable 
and effective. He remarks on the additional 
torture exnerienced by the poor fowl, from the 
too frequent unskilfulness and want of dexterity 
of the operator—generally a woman. The skin 
and flesh are sometimes so torn as to occasion 
the death of the victim ; and even when the fowls 
are plucked in the most careful manner. they 
loose their flesh and appetite ; their eyes become 
dull, and they languish in a most pitiable state, 
during a longer or a shorter period. Mortality 
also has been periodically very extensive in the 
flocks of geese, from sudden and imprudent ex- 
posure of them to cold, after being stripped, and 
more especially during severe seasons and sud- 
den atmospheric vicissitudes, There are many 
instances, in bleak and cold situations, of hun- 
dreds being lost in a single night, from neglect 
of the due precaution of comfortable shelter for 
as long a time as it may appear to be required. 
‘The remedy proposed, on the above authority, is 
as follows: Feathers are but ofa year’s growth, 
and in the moulting season they spontaneously 
fall off, and are supplied by a fresh fleece. When, 
however, the geese are in full feather, let the plu- 
mage be removed, close to the skin, by sharp 
scissors. The produce would not be much re- 
duced in quantity, while the quality would be 
greatly improved, and an indemnification be ex- 
perienced, in the uninjured health of the fowl, 
and the benefit obtained to the succeeding crop. 
Labor also would be saved in dressing, since th 
quilly portion of the feathers, when forcibly de-| 
tached from the skin, is generally in such a state,| 
as, after all, to require the emyloyment of scis- 
sors. After this operation shall have been per- 





formed, the down from the breast may be re-| 


moved by the same means, 

The time has arrived, | trust, for successful 
exertions in the cause of compassion towards 
tortured and helpless animals ; and I presume to 
make a serious call on theclergy and leading a- 
ristocracy of the'districts implicated, for the exer- 


cise of their influence in this case, granting the 
reform to be practicable.” 








As we must render an account of every idle 
word, so must we likewise of our idle silence. 


‘}er or smnaller quantities, in all soils ; 


| greatly altered; as was that of Mr. Duhamel 


justly due to it; especially by those who mean || ,.,..., j, England breaking the hard matted elods 


to nie tet aes , ‘1 is finely di-’ into peices, raking them up into nan and burn- 
' led Th = we “ys a. my oF ah we , : | ing this very valuable vegetation, which, without 
, Mole o . ) *hi . - . . 

vided. ne anima! and vecctable maticr, WHICH |! any of this enormous waste of labor, might have 


was before eg up in ~ — clods cf = i) beca very profitably applied to the growth ot 
|impervious to | at rag os the p gat a ’ '|the crops, and improvement of the soil. After 
\fertitieine poner pom be : a CETHENE mg Fs , the utmost care has been taken to prepare a na- 
j tert trea ye we ie 7 the — re 8 ked fallow in the usual way, a multitude of th 
peta te y8 1 th ’ a wer securen, BF os | roots and tops of the grasses and weeds remain 
ys, tre. “a7 oo “The at _— eu epithe @) 30 intimately mixed within the soil, that they will 
sae alae wh + poe - rece se vo P ater | crow in sufficient numbers to do great injury to 
0 yer Po ‘ to —_ : h of and spread wider the crop ; especially if the weather bappen tol 
vided fe t ~ sou, m search of the nutrient pro- | dripping during the process of cultivation. In 
vided for them, It is true, if the ground be very | thar case, the moisture preserves the vegetativ 
sandy, a naked fallow, by opening the texture, powers of the grasses and weeds, and the civ 
makes it less fit for the roots of plants, and caus- jf. cure to be much injured by them 
sa pe = ‘vee ae rte em 4 It; cmt tot The seeds of the weeds are as olten turned 
lhe as 4 b remy nicer lh ty & het 6 y eye > under as uppermost by the usual mode of cultiva- 
“avy rains, succeede ra SUN, OF DTYING || san. comeenna . e . and. 
winds, causes it tobake, and become impervious | 10" 3, Consequently, many of them do not veg 
odin ehhhe at eiaahete mp & ous tate during the process; and those that are no! 
o the roots of plants ; but, except theadvantage buried beyond the power of germination. whe 
derived from the shade of the fallow plants, the ¢y6 « iS omale tose il d injure the 
same happens both in clay and sand, when the (no ye Guu 18 SOWD, WI) grow ang 
<oil 5 Beppe df il y and sand, when the crop, If dung is applied for the small grain, 't 
pe Pe a edtin ti ye on grain by a fallow crop j. generally spread previously to seeding, and 
o om wi. ng 
Jethro Tull ‘the lamellae inventor of the drill turned under by a shallow furrow ;_ of conse: 
, a FOF Mie Grit quenee, it produces a plentiful crop of weeds, for 


‘husband crew exhausting crops ¢ ally , 
‘the pans a ow ieee aid if a ‘ although the cookers of dung say that the ter- 
AS Dede ‘ of manure, al- mentation of it destroys the vegetative properts 


se 

though his soil seems to have been thin , ; 
r "ue ic oe of se actice stermine ti 
Sir H. Davy says, “ Jethro Tull, in 1733, ad- pebie practice and observation detern 


vanced the opinion, that minute earthly particles 
supplied the whole nourishment of the whole 
vegetable world : that air and water were chiefly 
useful in producing these particles from the land.” 
If Sir H. had quoted the words of this truly great, 
but very mistaken agriculturist, the question 
would have been determined. Some years have 
elapsed since I read Mr. Tull’s book on agricul- 
ture. If my memory be correct, he attaches 
more consequence to the depositions from the at- 
mosphere than Sir H. seems to imagine; and 
appeared to believe they were conveyed to the 
soil by the dews. However, Mr. Tull’s practice 
alone is sufficient to determine, that vegetation 
lis greatly promoted by finely dividing the soil - 
| particularly when the cultivation is extended to 
| the growing crops. The practice of ages clear- 
ly shows, that much more is to be expected from 
a naked fallow than too many advocates for fal- 
low crops seem to believe. Still, it Mr. Tull had 
lived until he had divided the soil sufficiently of. | 
ten to have extracted the animal and veseiable 
matter that the undivided clods contained ; also, 


to have decomposed the | it 1 
> decomposed the hard vegetable substan-| management in other respects, it will eventua’) 
ces which are always more or less seen, in great- 


» In gre ruin the soil. If this practice be pursued, unde! 
his opinion | the best mode of management, that superior ta ; 
s would have been ents can devise, the improvement in the goil wil 
,|| be slow indeed, when compared with that — 
chool, '' may be readily effected, by the practice o! fallo 








In fact, if nature had not calculated seeds | 
general to withstand much more than the heat 
of a fermenting dunghill, the earth would long 
since have been stripped of vegetation, particulat!y 
where ploughers and croppers reside. Like the 
locust in Egypt, they woud soon destroy every 
ereen thing, if nature had not reserved seeds for 
ages unhurt, with which she carefully counter 
acts so much of the injury done by this class 0 
farmers, as to prevent actual sterility from taking! 
place in the grounds cultivated by them. 

The usual mode of cultivating Fallow Crops ¢0- 
trasted with the practice recommended by the 4 
thor. 

Although it is granted, that a naked fallow 
prepares much food for plants, by finely dividing 
the soil, frequent ploughing and harrowing 4" 
calcalated to scatter much animai and vegetab!: 
matter in ‘he air; especially while the soil Is 
continually exposed to the injurious effects of a 
sun and air; and unless the bad effects produce’ 
by this process be counteracted excellei'! 





respecting enriching manure 





a distinguished agriculturist of the same s 
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s properly ordered. It is also evident, that 
ia the Satter A the grounds are profitably em- 
ployed, while in the former they yield nothing ; 
although the farmer is spending much money in 
a very laborious cultivation of them. 

No improvement made in agriculture has pro- 
mnoted the interest of it so extensively as the in- 
troduction of fallow crops Yet it seems evi- 
dent, that the various different modes which have 
been generally pursued in the cultivation of these 





crops, as well as in that of the cultivated crops \ 


following them, are by no means calculated to 
yromote the product of either, or to enrich the | 
il, to any thing like that extent, which might | 
be readily effected with mnuch less labor and ex- 
pense, if @ proper system of cultivation were 
pursued, If, however, distinct parts of the very 


' 


i 
so 


numerous and discordant systems of cultivation | 


be selected from tie different practices that are 
commonly pursned by different cultivators, it ap- 
pears that nothing is offered by me, which bas not 


=== 
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them to grow much more luxuriantly, is not con- 
fined to maize ; potatoes and other hardy plants, 
that are capable of withstanding this taly bar- 
barian practice, are too often subjected to it. 


Fermentation, properly directed, is the main spring 
of Vegetation. 

Although some farmers do not turn up the sod 
in the cultivation of maize, all of them, so far as 
my observation extends, plough it up previously 
to seediny the small grain that follows this plant. 
‘This exposes the rich matter arising from the 
fermentation of the roots and tops of the grass- 
es, and the dung also, if that has been applied, 
to a scrious waste. It is exhaled by the sun, 
scattered in the winds, and washed away by the 
rains and melting snows. Fermentation, which 
is the main spring to vegetation, is checked. 
|None of these evils happens when the small 
grain is put in by a superficial cultivation; as 
the rich fertilizing matter remains securely bu- 
|ried within the soil. This, nature applies, with 











heen more or less sanctioned by the actual prac- 
tice of others. ‘Therefore, the merit on my sys- 
tom of husbandry dows not consist in overturning 
what the practice and observation of ages bave 
introduced ; but in uniting into one system such 
practices as are consistent with nature, reason, 
and common sense, rejecting those only that 
seem to beinconsistent with either. ‘The under- 
taking is arduous, especially when ventured up- 
on by a plain practical farmer, who depends not 
on science, but on nature, reason, practice, and 
observation. In a work of this sort, errors are 
to be expected ; still, as these errors cannot be 
capital, but little mjury is to be expected from 
them, before they may be corrected by those who 
irc better informed. 


Observations on the Value of Grass Lays, and the 
proper cultivation of them. 


Agriculture will never reach its zenith, until 
the value of grass lays is sufficiently appreciated, 
ind the cultivation of them much better under- 
stood. The value of aclover lay, when applied 
io wheat, is well known. Still, most farmers 
continue frequent mowing, or close pasturing, 
nntil the clover is nearly run out. This greatly 
mpoverishes the lay, and unless the soil be rich, 
‘the wheat crop is ight. The clover plant can- 
iot withstand freugent cutting, even during the 
first season itismown, This causes the lateral 
oots of the plants to become weak, and incapa- 
ble of holding the taproots in the ground; and 
they are thrown out by the frosts of the ensuing 
winter and spring. The same happens if red 
clover be pastured, unless a well grown covering 
of the tops of the grass be preserved ; especial- 
ly to defend the roots and crown of the plant, 
‘rom the frosts of the ensuing winter and spring. 
if this plant be thus defended, it will far better 
withstand, not only the frosts in the winter and 
spring, but also the injurious heat of the sun. 


rhe Red Clover plant is destroyed by frequent mow- 
ing and close pasturing. 


Both red clover and speargrass lays are very 
justly esteemed by many farmers, as the best 
preparation for a fallow crop of maize. Some, 
cither to save labor, or from a just conviction that 
‘he value of the crop is also greatly increased, do 
‘ot turn up the sod in the cultivation of the fal- 
‘ow plants. ‘Too many of them, however, as 
well as other cultivators, believe the health and 
‘igor of the plants are greatly promoted by har- 
‘owing overthem while they are young. Some, 
also, use harrows with sharp cutting tines, for the 
)rpose of cutting through the sod deeply, and 
is near to the stems of the plants ac may be 
“onveniently done, without cutting or tearing up. 
hese practices are certainly opposed to the econ- 
vy of nature,and the enlightened reason of man. 
None of these gentlemen would wound, bruise, 
“¢ mangle a young animal, to increase the health 
ind vigor of it; neither would they rend and 
‘ear the choice trees in their nurseries to make 
‘em grow better; although less evil would a- 
"ise trom mangling them, as trees are calculated 
much better to withstand and outgrow this very 
‘nanifest injury. ‘The practice of mutilating the 
‘ops, and separating the roots of plants from 
‘heir stems, for the express purpose of causing 


\the least possible loss, to the use of the cultiva- 
ited crops, and the grasses following, and with 
‘the overpius she enriches the soil. The fermen- 
jtation and decay of this enriching matter, more 
effectually expands, and minutely divides the 
jsoil than can be done with the plough. The 
‘plough, harrow, and roiler, with, too cften, the 
jaddition of very expensive manual labor, are ca- 
ang of pulverizing the soil to any desirable ex- 
tent. After this has been done, it settles, and 
|too often becomes impervious to the roots of the 
|plants, unless the ground be so rich, that it is not 
jmaterially affected by the loss of the animal and 
vegetable matter which always takes place, when 
\the soil is cultivated in the usual way. 

It should, also, be recollected, that every crop 
which is sown broad cast, principally dependson 
the expanding force of fermentation, to keep the 
‘soil open and mellow, for the ready admission of 
ithe roots of the plants; likewise that when the 
‘grain is filling, the plants require the most nutri- 
‘ment; and that previously to this the soil is con- 
\siderably consolidated by time, unless it has been 
‘kept open and mellow by the fermentation of the 
animal and vegetable matter contained in it, or 
{consists principally of sand. In the latter case, 
| the lack of animal and vegetable matters causes 
{much injurious evaporation of moisture. This, 
if the season does not happen to be dripping, 
|| greatly reduces the product of the grounds. 


\ Salt to Farm Stock. 
| That salt is beneficial to domestic animals, 


| seems to be universally admitted, by the general 
practice of giving it to them at shorter or longer 
| Intervals, e have abundant evidence that it 
tends to preserve health, and even to restore it 
,in many cases, when it has been impaired. Its 
‘effects upon the animal system are believed to 
‘be pretty uniform upon man and beast. What 
then is the form in which we prefer it? With 
our daily food. Why is it not then equally grate- 
ful and beneficial, if administered daily to our 
|cattle? If at all times accessible they will nev- 
ler take it to excess ; at least | have never known 
them to do so in twelve years experience: for 
‘during this period I have had troughs with salt in 
them re under my sheds, to which the 
stock have had daily access ;—and no disease, 
not even the black tongue, has shown itself a- 
mong them. Gen. Barnum, of Vergennes, I 
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fectly dry, and ftom which ali light was excluded. 
Upon bringing the hives a2ain into the open air, 
a few mes ago, the Bees exhibited an unusual 
degree of healthiness and activit y, and there were 
but a very small number of dead ones in any of 
the hives. This experiment is in our informant’s 
opinion, a very successful one, and well worthy 
the attention of the farmers who engage in this 
branch of rural economy. It is at least deser- 
ving of a repetition.— West Chester Herald. 





American Trees. 
A Sycamore in Ohio, 60 feet in circumferance. 


Cypress S.C. 42 do do 
Poplar Va. 39 do do 
Pine Penn. 36 do do 
Red Oak do 36 do do 
White Oak N. J. 34 do do 
Chesnut Penn. 30 do do 
White Pine do 30 do do 
Hemlock do 26 do do 
Black Oak do 14 do do 
Cedar Canada 24 do do 
Black Walnut Penn.22 do do 
Hickory Ken. 17 do do 
Ash do 17 do do 
Cherry Penn. 14 do do 
Apple do 10 do do 
Alder Canada 74 do do 
Thorn Penn 5 do do 
A White Oak in Pennsylvania 700 years old. 
Pearson, 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
Sept. 18, Sept, .15 
ARTICLES. PER ROCHESTER. NEW-YORK. 
Ashes—Pot.. . ./100]bs./$3,40. ... ..,$4,05 44,10 
Pearl..|....-.| 3,60..... .| 5,00 a 0,00 
Beeswax, yellow, Ib. | 0,18a 0,20; 20 a4 21 
Candles, mould|...... 0,10@0,11) I1l.a 13 
dipped. ...... —0,0940,10) 14 Ii 
Cloverseed.....)....4. i See 5 .a..7 
Flax, American. ..... bleep e6' ooesl  7h.-0.84 
Flax seed, clean’ tierce | 9,00a10,00)| 00,00 a0,00 
Flour, Western.) barrel) 4,75......] 5,37a5,50 
Grain, Wheat..} bushel) 0,00a0,874} 0,00 a0,00 
Ryc...-|..0.++! 0,62...... 70.a..75 
Oats...!......| 0,28.0..30) 32.4. .35 
COM He ceccel 0,50.......! 72.a..75 
Barley..}...... | 0,50.a,.00 68.a..00 
Hemp,Americ’n) ton |...+-++++-| 100 a 120 
Hops, Istsort .| Ib, |.........-| 00.a..00 
Plaster Paris...| ton | 6,50a@0,00, 2,00a2,25 
Beef, Mess. ...| barrel | 8,00 a10,00/9,50 a 10,25 





Prime.... 6,00 48,00) 6,00 a 6,25 





think has stated, that salt, with an occasional; 
ladmixture of saltpeter, is not only a preventive 
of the latter disease, but a cure where it has com- 
'menced its attack.— Cuitivator. 











Honey Bees. 
A respectable farmer of this neighborhood,| 
| called on us a few days since, for the purpose of 
inviting us to give publicity to a practice adopted | 
iby him for preserving Bees through the winter, 
which he considers one of great utility and im- 
portance to farmers who produce their own hon- 
ey. Our informant states, that he has kept Bees, 
‘for a number of years, and after pursuing sever-| 
jal expedients for the preservation of Bees through 
ithe cold weather, he last fall placed his hive up-| 


fdeeel 
Pork, Mess....!.....+! 
Prime....}.. 


5 wos bebe pcan AAO 
'—— in the hog.|100]bs.| 4,00... 


14,00015,00 13,50a14,50 
9,12410,00 








j 
eearlee 


| *f eeeee 
0) 6,75 47,00 








|'Tallow........|.. ..++| 6,00 a 7,00 
jLfay...-...... | ton (8,00a 10,00) 9,75a11,20 
Apples........ bushel’ 50.a,199). +++ ++eees 





Whe New American Orchardist, 


R anaccount of the most valuable varieties of 

Fruit, adapted to cultivationin the climate ot 
the Uuited States, from the latitude of 25 deg. to 
54 deg., with their uses, modes of culture and man- 
agement ; remedies for the maladies to which they 
are subject, from noxious insects, and other causes, 
§c. Also, a brief description of the most orna- 
mental forest trees, shrubs, flowers, &c., by William 
Kenrick. Price $1. For sale b 








‘on a suitable bench in his cellar, which was per-' 


sept 19 HOYT & PORTER. 
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these mutual dislikes should be weeded a- 
iway. The etpetuity of our Union, and 
the peace, the liberty, the happiness oi its 
jmembers, may,in a great degree depend up- 
on the accompl’shment of that expurga- 
‘tion. There cannot be a simpler recipe.— 


Toa Lady Gardening. 
BY THOMAS MOORE. 

Ou, could we do with this world of ours 
As thou dost with thy garden bowers, 
Reject the weeds and keep the flowers, 

What a heaven on earth we’d make it! 
So bright a dwelling should be our own, 
So warranted free from sigh or frown, 
That angels soon would be coming down 

By the week or month to take it. 


|The North and South need only know 
‘each other better to love each other 
/more.” 

| 
1 


I positively never knew a man in the 
‘country who was too poor to take a news- 
paper. Yet two out of three even respecta- 

Whenever they wish to use it ; ‘ble people read no paper but what they bor- 
So, in this world I'd make for thee, irow. If itis true, the greater the necessi- 
Our hearts should all like fire-flies be, ty to speak out. Every one is able conve- 
And the flash of wit or poesy ‘niently to take a weekly newspaper. The 

Break forth whenever we choose it. ‘cost is fourpence a week. How many whé 
\ think themselves too poor to take a news- 
paper, pay as much daily fordrink. Mise- 
rable man! thou art poor indeed.—Dr. 
Franklin. 


| New Locomotive Engine.--A very ingen- 


Like those gay flowers that wing through air, | 
And in themselves a luster bear, | 
A stock of light, still ready there, 





While every joy that glads our sphere 
Hath still some shadow hovering near, 
In this new world of ours, my dear, 
Such shadows will all be omitted ; 
Unless they’re like that graceful one, 
Which, when taou’rt dancing in the sun, 





7 gq ‘py ae 
ELECTION NOTICE, 
Steriff’s Ofice, Rochester, August 14, 18954 
GENERAL, Election is to be hel 1 
ty of Monroe on the 3d 
November next, at which will be chosen the officer. 
mentioned in the notice from the Secratary of § — 
of which a copy is annexed. ai 
1. M. PARSONS, Sherif 
of the county of Monroe. 
SrTaTe oF New-York, Secretary’s UFFIcE, ) 
Albany, Aug. 1, 1834, : 5 
Sin—I hereby give noticethat at the next Gen 
eral Election, which is ts be held on the 3d 4ih and 
5ih days of November next, a Governor and I ieu- 
tenant Governor are to be elected: cal 
Notice 18 also given that two Senators are to be 
sthosen in the Eighth Senate District, one in place 
of ‘Trumbuil Cary, whose term of service will pong 
pire on the last day of December next, and the other 
in the place of John Birdsall, resigned, whose term 


of service will expire on the last day of Decembe: 
1835. : ‘ 


d in the coun- 
» 4th, and 5ih dave ci 


JOHN A. DIX, 


, Seerctary of State. 
To the Sheriff of the county of Monroe. u 


N. B.—The Inspectors of Election in the sever. 
towns In your county will give notice of the election 





Still near thee, leaves a charm upon 


‘ious machine has been invented and made 
Each spot where it hath flitted ! 


solely by Mr. Ackrill, of Boston, Eng. It is 
built toaccommodate one person, who will, 
with great ease, beable to propel it at the 
‘rate of ten miles an hour! The principle on 
| which it is constructed is entirely new, and 





| 





Evecant Extract.—“ In our country, 
the highest man is not above the people ; 
the humblest is not below the people. If 





' 
| 


the rich be said to have additional protec- || may beapplied to any purpose in machine-}) 
Nor ry; itis anticipated it will introduce quite} 


tion, they have not additional power. 


does wealth here form a permanent distinc- |a new theory in mechanics.--[ Eng. paper. 
tion of families. Those who are wealthy | 
to-day pass to the tomb, and their children | 
divide their estates. Property thus is di-/ BY 
vided quite as fast as it accumulates. No] pnt Ag sor 
family can, without its own exertions, of French, German, English and 
stand erect for a long time, under our sta- | if 

tute of descent and distributions, and only | _ ples, Pears, Plums,Peaches, Cherries, 
true and legitimate law. It silently and || Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 


lathe disantves ff } l, l|berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental 
quietly dissolves tne mass 1eaped UP LY | Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 
the toil and diligence of a long life of en- || ers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 


terprise and industry. Property is contin- || &<¢. &e. =e 
ually changing like the waves of the sea ;| ALSO—A few hundred of the Morus Mu!ticaulis, 


. : ,or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberry 
one wave rises, and is soon swallowed up) by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of both 
in the vast abyss,and is seen nomore. An- | native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, for 


other arises, and having reached its destin- |, sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 
ed limits. falls gently away and is suc- | duced prices, The subscriber has a large collection 
ceeded by yet another whieh in its turn |, of Green House Plants of choice and select varie- 
4 ’ ’ 


- | ties, and in good condition. 
breaks and dies gently on the shore. The Orders by mail or otherwise will be promptly at- 


— — —_———— — —— = — } 
Monroe Horticultural Garden &' 
NURSERY. 





| 
richest man among us may be brought) tended to, and packages delivered in Rochester, or 
down to the humblest level; and the child | 9 {he Canal one mile from the Nursery. 
with scarcely clothes to cover his naked- | 1, ee eaten ee Sore Ee SUN qREEn ty 
. ‘ s paper. 
ness, may rise to the highest office of our; Catalogues will be sent to those who wish them, 
government; and the poor man, while he} gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 
rocks his infant on his knees,tnay justly in- | Genesee Farmer. ; ASA ROWE. 
dulge the consolation, that if he possesses | Greece’: Monroe co. N. ¥. Sept. 13, 1834. 
talents and virtue, there is no office beyond | Secd Wheat. 
the reach of his honorable ambition.” HE subscriber having taken great pains to 
procure the most approved varieties of 
A Peer ar New Enaiaxp.—The sub-| ii.'iclus cleared of foul seed by weeding, aud by 
oined is the concluding paragraph of a | means of a seed screen will separate ail the light 
ong, well-written, and sensible letter from |or imperfect grain, leaving only the full grown 
a correspondent of the Fredericksburg A- || and perfect berry, warranted entirely fab don 
rena: Itis dated West Point, (N. Y.) and) smut, offers to the farming public about 1000 
is headed—A peep at New England, No. | bushels of his own raising, consisting of the fol- 
7. There is a concentration of good sense |!owing varieties, viz: 
and true philosophy in the short paragraph | Indiana, white berry, 
quoted, which (says the Baltimore Patriot) | White Flint, do. do. et | Re 
is worthy of all praise, and certainly not |, — ___ do do. aspecies of White Flint 
lene of tenleation. The Weltes entra: | - oe anneneetee ha winter :emarkably 
“Our people ought to travel Northward | White | weep hag Tonge ftp Rees hand. 
= ; rite bearded, do. succeeds well sown late, af. 
oftener. They would learn much that is |ter corn. 
valuable,in a mere pecuniary point of view,| The subscriber will furnish the above kinds, 
and they would profit much more, in w7- |delivered at any Port on Lake Ontario, or at any 
learning the prejudices which ignorance |P!ace on the canal, according to oider, (bags o1 
alone and misrepresentation, have fostered barrels furnished if requested,) sulject to cost 
against our Northern brethren. The latter! 


and charges. 
too have (though fewer) reciprocal preju-| N.B. Any other kinds of Wheat produced in 
dices, which a closer intercourse would | 








G. H. HOLDEN, 


American varieties, consisting of Ap- 


of a Representatiweto Congress from the Twenty- 
eighth Congressional Distnet; also for the choice 
of Members of Assembly, and for filling any vacan- 
ties in County offices that may exist. 
jt 7” All public newspapers in this county wil! 
dublish the above, and send their bills to the Sheriff 
tie county. aug 16. 


Axtell’s Portable Patent Cast 
|\TRON THRASHING MACHINE & HORSE POWER, 


|}TYVHE above Machine and Power can be seen a: 
| ihe Court-House Yard, or opposite E. & H. Ly 
,on’s Woolen Factory, near Kempshall & Bush's 
|Furnace. The Power is entirely cast iron, also the 
Machine, with the exception of the covering to the 
Machine and staves ia the cylinder which the teeth 
lare setinto. There are upwards of 40 of the above 
Machines in operation in Ontario county and vicini- 
ity, and take the preference of any manufactured in 
|that quarter. I 1s useless to state the good proper- 
ties of the Machine, as there has been so much de- 
jcepuon heretofure practiced by Thrashing Machine 
makers, but if persons wishing to purchase would call 
‘and examine, we think they can be satisfied that itis 
| preferable to any kind yet in use. 

Tiey have been thoroughly tested, having been 
used for upwards of a year. 

Application for information to Kempshall §& Bush, 
few deors north of Eagle Tavern, Stateest. or Ste- 
phen Clark, at Monroe House, on Buffalo-st. 

DE GRAFF & TOWNSEND. 

Rochester, N. Y. Aug. 29, 1834, 





AXTELL’S Cast Iron Horse Power and Thrasha 
ing Machine, has been used in thrash.ng one day by 
my hands for the purpose of exhibiting it. It was 
drawn by two horses and two oxen, the oxen draw- 
ing singly. It was no more than moderate work for 
them. The Power and Machine appeared to ope- 
rate well; full as well, and in some respects oetiey, 
;than any I have seen in operation, I did not exa- 
mine the straw or wheat after thrashing. At the 
rate it was used when in operation it would, if that 
rate nad been continued all day, have thrashed 300 
bushels, and probably more. I know of no reason 
to suspectthat the wheat was not thrashed clean, or 
that it was cut or broken—it is not fanned, ‘I lie 
persons in my employ thought the Machine and Pow- 
er altogether superior to any other Machine in use 
in this quarter. SELLECK BOUGHTON. 

Rochester, N. Y. Aug. 29, 1834. 


This may certify that I have used AXTELL’S 
Patent Cast Tron Thrashing Machine and Horse 
Power, and can say it will thrash faster and witli 
more ease for the birety than any other machine I 
have seen. I thrashed, when J firs: operated it, six- 
ty bushels whea: in one hour and a half, without urg- 
ing the horses any faster than I should naturally 
drive during the day. The Machine does not break 
the wheat, and thrashes clean, and 1 had no diflicul- 
ty of any part of Power or Machine breaking. 

I have seen quite a number of different hinds o' 
Thrashing Machines operated, and I give the above 
Machine and Power the preference over any I have 
yet seen. BARNARD M. HOWARD. 

Brockport, Aug. 22, 1834, 


We are well acquainted with Mr. Howann, anv 
know him to be a farmer of the first respectability. 
and believe what he states above to be correct. 

















this country, will be furnished if requested, 
cure, It is of unspeakable importance that) Charlotte. Aug. 20, 1834. ane 22 


ROBY, GOOLD & Co. 
Brockport, Aug. 22, 1834. sept 3-rfat 





